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All individuals now receiving the Journal who have taken with- 
drawal cards from our local unions, or who have ceased holding mem- 
bership, will kindly send in your names and addresses, also the number 
of the local in which you held membership, and you will confer a favor 
on the Editor. Address all communications to the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, 222 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
You may at one time have been a member of our organization, but have 
entered other employment, or you may have taken a withdrawal card, 
but are still receiving the Journal. In order to keep a correct list of 
such cases, we must have the evidence in this office of the number of 
persons who are not now members of our organization but who are still 
receiving the Journal for the information of the post office depart- 
ment. Kindly help us out by giving us this information, also stating 
the number of the local of which you were a member when you dropped 
out, and what your address was at that time and what it is at present. 





Secretaries are not complying with the constitution or laws of the 
International if they fail to notify us when a member takes a with- 
drawal card, becomes behind in his dues, is suspended, expelled, or dies. 
This is important and we are requesting Secretaries to try to help us 
out in this important matter by sending to the office of the General 
President a list of the names of men who have dropped out, or who are 
not in good standing in the local union. It is the easiest matter in the 
world to have a blank sheet of paper on your desk and write down 
each month the names of members taking withdrawal cards, those who 
leave the organization, those who die, and those who transfer into 
another local. 





The coal teamsters holding membership in Local No. 193 of Brock- 
ton, Mass., have been successful in getting a substantial increase in 
wages, with Saturday afternoon off six months .of the year, besides 
time and one-half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. Through the good judgment and earnest efforts of the commit- 
tee who handled the agreement, a settlement was brought about after 
the men had voted to go on strike. We congratulate the local union on 
its success. A few years ago those men were working for practically 
anything they could get and without any regulation as to working hours. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
(Continued from Last Month) 


N view of the fact 
that the lady hav- 

ing charge of the 
hotel was not yet 

out of bed and |] 

had to wait an 

hour (and I might 

say in passing that 

of the managers and 
hotels in Europe are 
I left my bag with the 
watchman and started to walk 
down town. Everywhere I went 
I could see American soldiers, al- 
most as many colored as white 
men. I had gone but a short dis- 
tance when I passed the U. S. 
army headquarters, the Red Cross 
headquarters, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus headquarters, and other 
American organizations and insti- 
tutions. I felt the first real touches 
of home. I approached . young 
officer in front of the U. army 
headquarters and asked Pe which 
was the best hotel in the city. He 
directed me to go about three 
squares from where I was to the 
Grand Hotel, and said, “I do not 
believe you can get a room there, 
they are always crowded.” I fol- 
lowed his instructions and reached 
the Grand Hotel. It loked like a 
real place, with a large, spacious 
lobby and a number of people 
lounging around there. I got to 
the clerk at the desk and asked her 
if I could have a room. She shook 
her head, no, no. I deliberately 


nearly all 
clerks in 
women), 
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walked back of the desk into the 
office where she was working, 
pulled out of my pocket some 
francs, perhaps six or seven, and 
said, ‘Now, may I have a room?” 
She immediately got the key for a 
room, called the bell hop, who was 
an old Frenchwoman of about six- 
ty-five years of age, gave her the 
key and instructed her to show me 
to my room. I went up and looked 
at the room, which had just been 
vacated. It was a very good room 
with a nice bath tub. It is need- 
less for me to say to you that I 
needed a bath, perhaps more than 
I did sleep. I had to return to the 
first hotel to get my bag, which I 
did, and when I got back to the 
Grand Hotel and into my room, I 
was happy. There was no tele- 
phone in the room, but there were 
three buttons, one for the chamber 
maid, one for the valet and one for 
the porter. I pressed the button 
for the chamber maid and in about 
five minutes a black, swarthy 
Frenchman, about forty years of 
age, answered. I said to him, “‘Are 
you the chamber maid?” pointing 
to the sign over the button. He 
nodded his head, yes. I asked that 
he change the linen, and he 
shrugged his shoulders in rather a 
disgusting manner. Of course, I 
knew what was necessary, and did 
my share, and he immediately got 
new life in him. He returned in a 
few minutes with clean sheets. By 
this time I had turned on the water 
in the bath tub and found that 
there was no hot water and no soap. 
I forgot to say in this report that 
in all of those countries I had to 
supply my own soap while in the 
hotels. Soap was very scarce in 
Europe. I had a piece that I had 
procured while in London, which 
I had used once or twice. In Am- 
sterdam, Holland, they charged me 
75 cents for a cake of soap. I ex- 
plained to the Frenchman that I 
wanted some hot water for my 
bath, so he brought me up about 


eight quarts of hot water. I did 
the very best I could with this 
water, which was not very warm, 
but at least, it did help me some. 
I then decided that I would have a 
few hours sleep, as it was Sunday, 
and I had all day on my hands to 
look around. As you will remem- 
ber, the cablegram which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Gompers stated 
that the George Washington, on 
which arrangements had _ been 
made for our return to the United 
States, would sail on Monday, the 
18th. This was Sunday, the 17th. 
I decided I would have three or 
four hours sleep, get up for 
luncheon, endeavor to locate the 
American Consul, who would put 
the final touches on my passports, 
and then I would endeavor to lo- 
cate the wharf at which the George 
Washington was docked. I awoke 
about 11:30, dressed, and as I was 
passing through the lobby I heard 
three American women talking. 
They were talking rapidly, but I 
heard the name of the George 
Washington mentioned. I ap- 
proached those ladies and asked 
them if they would be kind enough 
to tell me where the George Wash- 
ington was docked, as I was sail- 
ing on it the next day for the 
States. One of the ladies who had 
been doing war work in Europe, 
and who was a very intelligent, 
high-class person, answered and 
said, “Sir, in the first place the 
George Washington does not dock 
in Brest; it is anchored out in the 
harbor and you go out to the boat 
on a tender. In the next place, 
you are not going to sail on the 
George Washington tomorrow, be- 
cause she sails today.” I said, “I 
think you must be mistaken, my 
information is that the boat sails 
on the 18th.” She answered, “Sir, 
I am sorry to say you are the one 
who is mistaken, because we were 
booked to sail on that boat, and we 
just received word that we cannot 
go, as the boat is crowded, and we 
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must stay around here for another 
week, and this is the third time we 
have been disappointed.” 

The position of those ladies was 
nothing unusual. There were thou- 
sands in Brest waiting for a chance 
to get passage back to the States. 
I then decided that perhaps the 
government officials had misin- 
formed those ladies, due to the fact 
that they had to disappoint them, 
and that I would go to the army 
headquarters to find out the truth. 
I did not walk to army headquar- 
ters, I ran. I rushed into the place, 
set aside the guards with rifles in 
their hands, hurried to the chief 
officer, whose rooms were on the 
third floor, pushed aside the guards 
there, and I have been wondering 
ever since why they did not pre- 
vent my entering, as they could 
easily have done. The officer was a 
captain of infantry, and I request- 
ed if he could find out for me when 
the George Washington was sail- 
ing. I presented my papers, told 
him who I was, showed him my 
letters of introduction from a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, presented my 
cablegram from Mr. Gompers, and 
told him of my mission to Europe. 
He immediately became interested 
and expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing me, and said, “I cannot give 
you the exact date of sailing; the 
officer in charge of overseas trans- 
portation has that department un- 
der his charge, and I will get in 
touch with him immediately.” He 
did so and the answer came back 
that the George Washington was 
sailing on Sunday, the 17th, at 2:30 
p. m. It was then a little after 
twelve o’clock. I asked if he could 
find out if Mr. Gompers and his 
party were booked on the George 
Washington, and the answer came 
back, yes, that they were booked. 
[ then asked him if he would have 
them look over the passenger list 
and find out if the name of Mr. 
Tobin appeared on the list, and the 
answer came back that no such 


name appeared. You can imagine 
my feelings—no words can describe 
the confusion of my mind. I real- 
ized that if I missed this boat I 
would have to wait around per- 
haps for weeks before I could get 
another boat and perhaps I would 
have to go through all of the rig- 
marole of leaving France again and 
going back to England. You will 
understand that the George Wash- 
ington was a government boat. 
Government boats were the only 
boats sailing from Brest. No one 
could buy passage on a government 
boat, and only on a special order 
from the War Department was a 
civilian allowed to travel on a gov- 
ernment boat. Mr. Gompers, 
through the ambassador in Paris, 
upon explaining the necessity for 
our return to the United States, 
was successful in obtaining accom- 
modations for our party on the 
George Washington. The captain 
at army headquarters suggested 
that the only thing left for me to 
do was to call at all the hotels and 
see if Mr. Gompers was registered 
at any of them. I did this, calling 
at three or four of the leading 
hotels, but Mr. Gompers was not 
registered. I returned to the Grand 
Hotel, looked over the register 
there. but could not find him. For 
the first time I gave up, and com- 
menced to despair and thought 
there was no hope. I then decided 
I had better get some lunch, take 
a taxicab and rush to the wharf, to 
pier No. 5, explain my situation to 
the officer in charge. I knew if I 
could see Mr. Gompers there was 
hope of my getting on the boat. It 
was then about 1:45 and I rushed 
into the dining room at the Grand 
Hotel, and looking around for a 
seat, lo, and behold! there sat Mr. 
Gompers and Mr. English Walling 
at a table having lunch. I hurried 
over to him, and I said, ‘“‘What did 
you mean by sending me a cable- 
gram stating that the boat was sail- 
ing on the 18th at 2:00 p. m.?” In 
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his calm, deliberate manner he 
said, “Let me explain; those were 
the arrangements, but at the last 
moment I was notified that for 
some reason, which was not ex- 
plained to me, the date was changed 
from the 18th to the 17th; I en- 
deavored to locate you, but know- 
ing that you were en route to Brest 
I gave it up.” Of course, this was 
a natural, truthful explanation. I 
said, “What about my passports, 
they have not been signed by the 
Consul, and my trunk, I do not 
know where it is?” He answered, 
“Mr. Oyster, our secretary, has lo- 
cated your trunk, so never mind 
about anything else; everything 
will be taken care of to your satis- 
faction ; eat something, as we have 
only a few minutes to prepare.” I 
ean say without exaggeration that 
of all the festivities I have ever at- 
tended this was the most enjoyable 
luncheon I ever ate, for this rea- 
son: I knew my troubles were at 
an end, that I was surely going to 
get on the boat, and that before 
evening I would be on my way to 
our own country. In due time we 
got on the boat. Arrangements had 
been made for us which were most 
satisfactory. We had an unevent- 
ful voyage, clear, smooth weather, 
and aside from the fact that the 
food was not anything like the food 
we had on the Mauretania, our 
sleeping quarters were better. We 
had duplicate rooms on the oppo- 
site side of the shin to the rooms 
that President Wilson occupied 
while traveling to and from France 
on this same boat. The food was 
substantial, healthy food for men 
who were in the service, with 
strong, powerful constitutions, 
capable of digesting or assimilating 
any kind of food. When I worked 
hard driving a team twenty-five 
years ago, this food would have 
been all right, but as I am getting 
older and have ceased doing hard 
work, and traveling around as I do 
now, I was unable to relish this 


coarse food, much of which was 
not properly cooked, and due to this 
fact I suffered somewhat for lack 
of proper food. But, I am safe in 
saying, I would have been willing 
to get along on hard-tack and black 
coffee during the return trip, be- 
cause I knew in nine or ten days 
it would all be over with. There 
was plenty of music and dancing 
on the boat. The officers on the 
ship treated us with the utmost 
courtesy. The only real enjoyment 
I had, other than breathing the 
fresh salt air, was in visiting the 
picture shows and reading. It was 
a restful trip, although somewhat 
monotonous, and when we got in 
sight of land it was indeed a wel- 
come moment. Only those who 
have been in Europe and who have 
experienced some of the experi- 
ences I had, can understand the 
throbbing, the longing, the wel- 
come anticipation of meeting wife, 
children and friends. Those who 
were over there since 1914 can un- 
derstand the feeling. There is no 
country like ours; no people, no 
government or conditions that can 
compare with ours. The longer a 
person is away from our country, 
the more they appreciate it. Ours 
is a land of opportunity for all men 
who are honest. All are equal. No 
class titles, or inherited dignity, as 
we see in Europe, and which some- 
times are disgusting, and which is 
all the more reason why we are 
glad to get back to our own 
dear old United States. As we 
walked on the deck of that steam- 
ship on the morning of August 
26th, we felt as though we were 
walking on air, ready to go out and 
meet the struggles awaiting us, 
ready to resume the fight for our 
people, determined that no matter 
what the hardships were that we 
might have to endure that we were 
satisfied to undergo those hard- 
ships for our own country, our own 
people, because of the opportunities 
which the workers have in our 
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country, and which cannot be com- 
pared with in any other country in 
the world. 


In closing this rather common- 
place, non-professional report, let 
me say to you, first, that if you 
will take my advice you, or your 
friends, will not visit Europe for 
the next four or five years. There 
is no pleasure there. Prices are 
high, and you can have a better 
time visiting the important places 
in your own country that you have 
not yet seen. Second, if you do 
visit Europe, take gold money with 
you instead of express money or- 
ders or paper money, that is, pro- 
viding the government will allow 
you to take gold. There is no em- 
bargo on taking gold out of the 
country at this time as far as I 
know. Gold is being hoarded and is 
not now in circulation as much as it 
used to be, but if you will see your 
banker, perhaps you can make ar- 
rangements with him to get some 
for you. When I went to Europe 
in 1911, the American express 
money order was used by almost 
every one, and I obtained face value 
of the money orders at all banks 
and at Cook’s agencies, but this 
time even the express company it- 
self charged a discount when 
changing them into foreign money. 
They were not worth as much as 
paper money. For instance, a five 
dollar bill in Paris was worth two 
or three cents more than I could 
get for an American express money 
order. If I had a $10 gold piece I 
could get more frances for the gold 
piece than I could get for the paper 
money or express order, and the 
same rate applied to all other coun- 
tries. Europe was hungry for gold 
or for United States paper money, 
so if you take gold money with you 
you can get more for it. Third, if 
you intend to visit Europe, take 
with you as little baggage as pos- 
sible. A trunk is a nuisance, but 
if you have to have a trunk take a 
small one, which you can put into 





your sleeping apartment on the 
boat. If you are moving around 
much while in Europe you will be 
very much inconvenienced by hav- 
ing a trunk. Anyway, do not go to 
Europe with the idea that you can 
buy anything and_ everything 
cheaper than you can in the United 
States. That idea is absolutely 
wrong. You could perhaps at one 
time before the war buy certain 
articles much cheaper than you 
could in our country, but at the 
present time things in our country 
are cheaper than in Europe, and 
you realize that I understand 
prices in our country have gone be- 
yond reason. Fourth, if you can 
obtain a letter of introduction, or 
a letter stating who you are, from 
some government official, you will 
find it very helpful. You may 
never need it, but for identifica- 
tion purposes it is very useful. 
Steamship companies and other 
agencies are now advertising very 
extensively excursion trips to 
Europe endeavoring to get our peo- 
ple to visit there. They tell you 
they can take you through the bat- 
tle fronts, etc. Do not be deceived 
by those advertisements. There is 
nothing to them. At the present 
time there is a shortage of food in 
Europe and a shortage of accommo- 
dations both in hotels and on trains 
and there will be a general short- 
age of everything for some time to 
come. 

This ends my report. I hope and 
trust you may have found some- 
thing here and there in the report 
that was of interest to you. I ob- 
tained a vast amount of experience 
and information, which I have not 
and cannot communicate to our 
membership. I utilized every day 
of my visit in trying to obtain more 
information than the day before. 
I think I have a fair knowledge 
and a fair understanding of condi- 
tions in Europe. The labor move- 
ment must educate its members in 
order that they may protect them- 
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selves and the movement, they 
must educate their leaders so that 
they will understand not only the 
conditions within our own organ- 
izations, but the conditions in or- 
ganizations of labor throughout 
the world. The working people of 
the world are today one large fam- 
ily, each country somewhat de- 
pendent on the other. The prob- 
lems of the laboring masses are 
becoming more perplexing, more 
tangled every day, as time goes on. 
To hold our union where it is we 
will need more strength, more force 
of character, more perseverance, 
and more real leadership each year 
that passes over our heads. The 
experiences I obtained as a result 
of my opportunities to look into 
conditions in other countries have 
been helpful to me, although those 
experiences were obtained at con- 
siderable inconvenience, but what- 
ever experience I have obtained 
and whatever information I have 
received will be used with all the 
ability I have in the interest of our 
International Union and the labor 
movement in general. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN. 
(The End) 


LABOR MUST STAND FIRM 
AGAINST RED AGITATORS 
Labor in America has advanced 

slowly and painfully along a hard 
and tortuous road. It has erred, 
as humans will always err, and it 
has encountered many temporary 
setbacks, but in the main it has 
steadily advanced until today its 
power and voice are felt through- 
out the land; its principles are rec- 
enized as being based on right and 
justice, and everywhere when or- 
ganized labor speaks through its 
elected representative’s voice, is 
listened to with respect. 

This high position has not been 
reached by the unreasoning and 
quick-fire revolutionary action of 
the radical, but has been attained 
by a sound constructive program 
of progress and the exercise of rea- 





son and a regard for the rights of 
others. 

Now comes the “Red” agitator, 
the Bolshevik and the Radical, who 
would tear down all that labor has 
built up. A firm, stern stand must 
be taken against him and his wiles. 

The men who maintain payrolls 
have their proper place in the in- 
dustrial life of America. They pro- 
vide employment for thousands 
and bear the brunt in the first line 
trenches where the shocks are the 
hardest. Without them, all forms 
of industry would perish. Their 
work is the work of brains, bur- 
dened with cares and fears, not 
only through the day, but during 
the night, when men of labor with 
hands alone sleep undisturbed by 
worries. 

In their ignorance of financial 
and social obligations, Bolshevik 
agitators would overthrow these 
men, wreck their industries and 
obliterate their payrolls. 

Ignorance is the basic cause of 
all the ills of the world. It blocks 
the path to progress; it jeers and 
sneers at brains, and fills homes 
with sobs and broken hearts. 

Brains blazes the way in every 
human endeavor. They are the 
first and final master. 

Bolshevism would fling brains 
on the scrap heap, deprive man of 
individual rights and rule by brute 
force. 

“The best thing for any man to 
learn is that he himself should be 
a producer; that he himself should 
save; that he should put his sav- 
ings to work in the interest of oth- 
ers so that he himself may be bet- 
ter served.” 

The loyal American, whether he 
labors with his hands or his brains, 
and who is taking an active part in 
America’s great work of recon- 
structing war-wrecked Europe, 
realizes that a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together is the 
only reasonable way to overcome 
the obstinate difficulties that now 
confront the nation.—Ex. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E notice from the newspapers within the last few days that the 

W Socialist party has decided to run a national ticket in the gen- 
eral election. This again proves the loyalty of the Socialists in 
supporting the candidates of labor. Of course, we will be answered 
by the Socialists as follows: Why does not labor support the Socialists? 
It would be pretty hard to expect a real trade unionist, a full-blooded 
American, to support men like Victor Berger, Bill Haywood or Eugene 
Debs. There are several brands of Socialism in the world. The brand 
that we in this country have been cursed with is the German brand, 
or the Russian Jewish brand. The German Socialists failed utterly to 
carry out the principles of their party in the late war in Germany. 
The members of the German Socialist party supported the war and 
supported the kaiser all through the war. They sanctioned the ap- 
propriation of moneys for the purpose of slaughtering their fellowmen 
in all countries. The only real Socialist who fought against the war 
and the German government was Liebnecht, and we find that after the 
overthrow of the kaiser, and when the so-called Socialists became some- 
what in control of the German government, that they assassinated Lieb- 
necht—the one man who stood out against the threats of the kaiser 
and the military forces of the country and actually fought for the doc- 
trines of Socialism. But, he was assassinated by the men of his own 
party, and they were never brought to trial by the new German govern- 
ment. Therefore, we cannot expect the working men and women of 
the country, the real full-blooded Americans, whose brothers and sons 
offered up their lives for the freedom of the world, to endorse this brand 
of Socialism. Neither are we going to embrace the brand of Socialism 
advocated by the revolutionary Russian type of Socialist. We want 
no revolution in this country. We want no bloody war between the 
classes of our country. We had a revolution for freedom. We had a 
form of revolution in the Civil War, where brothers fought brothers. 
but it was for the emancipation of the black man. We do not want any 
more revolutions until it becomes necessary for us to fight again for 
the preservation of the Union. Therefore, we cannot embrace the 
Russian type of Socialism, and the two types mentioned above are the 
kinds that compose the Socialism that we have been cursed with in our 
country. That is the reason why, perhaps, that the Socialist party has 
never been successful in getting anywhere in this country. But that 
party has been somewhat successful in many instances in defeating la- 
bor’s candidates, because in several districts the labor candidates, or 
the men endorsed by labor, who were pledged to be friendly towards 
labor, if elected to office, those men have very often been defeated by a 
few votes, just because the Socialists took enough of workingmen’s votes 
away from labor’s friend to defeat him, and this is what they propose 
to do in the next election. You understand the Socialist party is much 
weaker now than it was before or at the last election. This is due to 
the fact that during the war the party was torn to pieces by the pro- 
German or un-American individuals who were recognized leaders or 
spokesmen in the Socialist party, including Mr. Debs. We have also 
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had spring up amongst us here and there within the last year the Labor 
party. It is distinctly against the constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for any central body or state branch to engage in the 
formation of a Labor party, even though the executive council last year 
gave its partial consent to central bodies to form local Labor parties 
having to do with local municipal elections. But under no circumstances 
did the executive council consent or allow central bodies or state 
branches of the American Federation of Labor to engage in the estab- 
lishment of state Labor parties or a national Labor party. The execu- 
tive council could not give its consent because it would be a violation 
of the laws of the American Federation of Labor. Until the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is changed that organization 
cannot enter into the formation of a state or national Labor party, and 
must assume a non-partisan position, and this the council has done by 
deciding to elect the friends and defeat the enemies of labor. Central 
bodies and state branches seeking or attempting to establish Labor 
parties in the several states are acting in violation of the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, and local unions of International Unions 
are not carrying out the laws of the American Federation of Labor by 
affiliating with state or national Labor parties, until such time as the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor has amended the con- 
stitution, thereby recognizing the right of state branches and central 
bodies to enter into the formation of state Labor parties or a national 
Labor party. National and International Unions of America are going 
to support the doctrines and the program of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor. We need immediate relief in the leg- 
islatures of our several states and in our national legislature. We must 
elect men who are friendly to labor in the next election, as we need re- 
sults. We cannot afford to wait. We must, therefore, all of us, help 
to elect to office men who are pledged in the interest of labor, no matter 
to which party they may belong. If a sprinkling of workingmen and 
women of the country embrace the Socialist party and another sprink- 
ling embrace the Labor party, and vote for its candidates, the only 
effect such actions will have will be to defeat some stanch friend of 
labor running for office, who may be carrying a union card, but who 
may profess to be a member of the Democratic or Republican parties. 
This would be a serious injustice to the rank and file of those we rep- 
resent. Officers of unions who advise their membership to vote against 
the political program of the American Federation of Labor are not pur- 
suing the right course and are jeopardizing the interests of the rank 
and file of the toilers throughout the nation. No matter what our per- 
sonal feelings in the premises may be, it ill behooves any of us to pick 
flaws in this great movement of ours. It would be better for us to 
learn and advertise the good things that labor has done for the mem- 
bership at large. We have been elected as officers to advise our mem- 
bers along lines which we believe will produce the best results, for un- 
less we are men big enough to set aside petty jealousies and personal 
feelings, then we are not big enough to hold office. The great principle 
involved at this time means the life of the labor organizations of the 
country, because the next election will decide whether or not labor will 
amount to anything at the polls, and unless labor utilizes every vote 
that it has and that it can influence, the results that we desire cannot 
be obtained, and if labor is not successful, we may look for the next 
administration seriously considering legislation forbidding the exist- 
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ence of labor organizations in our country. It is up to you, therefore, 
to do your share. Don’t divide or split the Labor vote. Let us show a 
solid front. Let us embrace and carry out the declarations and pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, and wherever there is a 
possible chance of electing to office a man who is pledged to the interest 
of Labor, let us vote for him whether he be Republican, Democrat, In- 
dependent or Socialist. 





GAIN I want our membership to consider the necessity of sign- 
A ing their wage scales for a longer period than one year. Before 

the war we were running along in fine shape, signing our agree- 
ments for a period of two and three years. It may not be necessary 
in all instances to sign for a period of three years, but, in my judg- 
ment, signing an agreement for two years is not an unreasonable length 
of time at this particular period. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that we will not have any better conditions a year 
from now than we have at this time. The danger is we may be con- 
fronted with a worse condition. This is the year of the national elec- 
tion, and election years are always bad. Business is going along in a 
doubtful strain, and it is hard to say what conditions will be next year. 
If there is a change in the administration, and indications all point that 
way, you may rest assured that any greater boom in business than we 
now have will not obtain. Again I think we have reached the maxi- 
mum in the high cost of living. It is true that there are items of food 
that are still going up, but I think food, clothing and rents are as high 
as they can possibly go. The people have reached the point where they 
will not stand for much more and the profiteers are becoming aware of 
this fact. Besides, the government is digging in pretty thoroughly 
trying to find out the sharks that are really gouging the people out of 
millions in unnecessary profits. Legislation is now contemplated which 
would practically confiscate some of the enormous profits made by war 
profiteers, or those who made millions during the war. All classes of 
society are rebelling against the high prices, so that, considering the 
whole situation, I think we have reached the top-notch point in high 
prices. I also think we have reached a pretty high level in wages in 
many cities and towns throughout the country, although we are en- 
titled to a just remuneration for services rendered, and we will con- 
tinue to ask for better wages where we believe the industry can afford 
to pay and where it is necessary to have more wages in order that we 
may. live like decent citizens and bring up our families as real Ameri- 
cans. Signing our wage scales each year means that there are only about 
nine or ten months of harmonious relationship between the employers 
and workers. Almost sixty days before the wage scale expires there is 
consideration of a new scale and discussions on both sides of the fence 
as to what the outcome will be. In many instances there are disagree- 
ments, talks of strikes, lockouts, ete. The men are up in the air and so 
are the employers. The business houses for whom many of the team 
owners work are also worried to some extent as to whether or not they 
will be required to pay more for their hauling. Consumers of ice are 
also on the nervous edge, wondering if the drivers want more wages, 
will they be required to pay a great deal more for their ice. The same 
is true of milk, coal and all other commodities that we haul, so that 
there are really only nine or ten months of a settled condition in the in- 
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dustry, and this is not fair to either the men, the employer or the pub- ele 
lic, and under those conditions, for the benefit of our own organization, wl 
as well as giving due consideration to all other parties, it would be well ne 
for us to consider signing wage scales for a longer term than one year ye 
now that the war is over and get back to something like a normal con- th 
dition, such as existed and prevailed before the war. th 
~ eapeke aeeneinaia ar 
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HAD a long conversation the other day with William Jennings Bryan ul 

| in Miami, Florida. He is just as hopeful now of the success of the ve 
Democratic party as he has been during all the years of his public ut 
life. He is full of energy, full of life, full of hope, thoroughly in sym- at 
pathy with labor, as much as he has ever been. He expressed no de- be 
sire for office, claiming that he has had all the honor that one man could m 
have conferred upon him, and his only hope is that the party that has ee 
honored him so much will select the right kind of men to represent the t] 
principles of that party. He thoroughly analyzed the situation in the Re- Vv 
publican party, with the usual expression of a dyed-in-the-wool Demo- ti 
crat who sees no hope for the people under a Republican administra- 0 
tion. He thinks that Sproul of Pennsylvania, who endorsed woman e 
suffrage and prohibition, and was successful in winning out by two c 
hundred thousand votes as governor of Pennsylvania, against Penrose. \ 
the boss, who was opposed especially to prohibition, and somewhat to t 
woman suffrage, will be the choice of the Republicans at the conven- j 
tion; that he will be one of the hardest men for the Democrats to over- f 
come. He expresses the opinion, and I agree with him, that Sproul 1 
will not be for labor. Mr. Bryan contends that in the nomination of a 
military man like Woods that it would be impossible for the Repub- ( 


licans to win out. The people of the country do not want a man with- 
out practical experience in business affairs, and more especially ar : 
they opposed to a militarist. Governor Lowden of Illinois, who is a 
very popular governor in that rock-ribbed Republican state, would be 
even worse, because he is a child produced, owned and controlled by the 
Pullman Car Company, which never had a kind thcught for labor and 
which institution would destroy labor, if possible. Mr. Bryan also ana- 
lyzed the Democratic aspirants, and, to say the least, it was interesting to 
hear him express himself on the situation in general. He is full of 
vim, life, courage and strength as he was in 1896. He is as confident 
that prohibition and woman suffrage zre as necessary to the stability 
and progress of our nation as is the right of men to organize into trade 
unions and bargain collectively, selecting men of their own choosing to 
represent them. No matter whether you agree or disagree with the 
doctrines or expressions of Mr. Bryan, his greatest enemies admit that 
he is clean, forceful, honest and sincere, and it is somewhat refreshing 
to talk with him on genera! conditions pertaining to the life and wel- 
fare of our nation. 


HILE in Chicago the other day I met many of our officers and 

W business agents and I was delighted to hear from every one of 
them an encouraging report of the conditions existing within 

their respective locals. While visiting the office of the truck drivers’ 
local No. 705, I was sorry to hear that Harry Hanson, secretary-treas- 
urer for a number of years, was vacating the office. George Kidd, form- 
erly president, was elected secretary-treasurer, Patrick Berrell, was 
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elected president and John Doyle was elected business agent. Joe Clancy, 
who has been business agent for several years, is still continued as busi- 
ness agent. The new business agent, John Doyle, has been working for 
years driving for Crane & Company. The International Union wishes 
the newly-elected officers success in their new undertaking and trusts 
that the affairs of the organization will be handled with honesty, care 
and the utmost caution in the future as they have been in the past. 
Three of the salaried officers are experienced in the affairs of the local 
union, having been paid officers of the organization for a number of 
years. The other man, Brother Doyle, has been a member of the Exec- 
utive Board for several years and the affairs of the local union are not 
at all new to him. This local union has between 2,500 and 3,000 mem- 
bers and need men to handle their affairs that have exceptional judg- 
ment and experience. The membership of this union is continually 
coming in contact with a union of a similar kind which is outside of 
the International, Local No. 705 of the Chicago teamsters. In recent 
years, through an understanding brought about by the General Execu- 
tive Board, there have not been any very serious disagreements—the 
officers of both organizations working in harmony as much as can be 
expected. We hope and trust, in fact, we feel that this condition will 
continue to prevail until the organization outside the International, which 
was at one time part of Local No. 705, will again become affiliated with 
the International organization. All unions need wise men of exceptional 
judgment and understanding to lead them and have charge of their af- 
fairs at this particular time, but Local No. 705 perhaps needs such men 
more than any other union, owing to the peculiar condition surround- 
ing the organization. We feel and we hope that the officers into whose 
charge and keeping the local has entrusted itself will come un to the 
standard and fulfill the office to which they have been elected with credit 
to themselves and with honor to the local union and the International. 


The employers say that it is because of his outside work, this 

driving in the open air, that he is so healthy, but the truth of the 
matter is that when selected for this employment he must belong to the 
healthy, rugged class of men or he would not have been selected. One 
of the causes of a great deal of suffering amongst drivers and chauffeurs 
is eye strain, or eye trouble. This may be attributed to the fact that in 
their work in the open air particles of dust and cinders are continually 
getting into the eye; that the intense glare of the sun and snows have 
a tendency to affect the pupil of the eye. This trouble usually creeps 
on very slowly and we do not know that it is there until it gets to a 
point where many times it is too late. Eye trouble or strain sometimes 
makes itself known in ways other than affecting the sight. For instance, 
headache, serious stomach trouble and pains in the neck, caused from 
the nerves of the eye, and later on the sight is affected, necessitating 
a stronger light when reading at night. Our membership, who are 
naturally rugged, usually pay very little attention to small things, but 
when the condition becomes serious and some one advises that they 
look after their eyes; that perhaps they need glasses, the first thing 
they do is to run into an optical store where they read signs, ‘Eyes 
tested free,” “Glasses made that will relieve your troubles,” ete., and 
they go into this jewelry or optical store to have their eyes tested. The 


A S a rule the teamster and chauffeur is a pretty healthy fellow. 
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individual making the test is perhaps just an optician, who may under- 
stand grinding out glasses, and he makes the test by holding a card a 
certain distance from the eye and requests the patient to read the lines 
on the card, and after continuing to give you a stronger glass, which 
is nothing more or less than a form of magnifying glass, he finally fits 
your eyes with glasses, charging you three, four or five dollars more 
than the real cost of the glasses. In other words, while you are sup- 
posed to get free treatment, you are paying for your treatment in the 
price of the glasses, and this man knows no more about the nerves of 
the eye than a tinsmith knows about a watch. If you have any trouble 
with your eyes, and there are few persons but what have some trouble, 
do not go to an optician where they make the glasses and give you free 
eye test. Go to a regular eye doctor who understands all the parts of 
the eye and who is a registered, practical eye specialist. This man is 
a doctor who has studied medicine, and after graduating studied anat- 
omy and then specializes on the eye. The eye is one of the tenderest 
and most delicate parts of the human system, and should be treated and 
guarded with the greatest care. The nerves of the eye are connected 
or sympathize with the nerves of the stomach and a great deal of stom- 
ach trouble can be relieved through proper treatment of the eyes by 
a regular specialist. An eye specialist understands every nerve and 
muscle of the eye and understands how to treat and prescribe glasses 
for the eyes, but he knows nothing about grinding out lens or glasses. 
The optician understands how to grind out glasses, for he is a work- 
man, but knows very little, or nothing, about the nerves or muscles of 
the eyes. I hope the day will come when laws will be enacted prohibit- 
ing opticians practicing on innocent people by fitting their eyes with 
glasses. You may have eye trouble and not know it, but feel it in 
some other way. All the optician does is to give you glasses by which 
you may be able to read better than you could without the glasses. If 
you needed a carpenter you would hire a carpenter to do your work 
and not an electrician to do your carpenter work. The same may 
be applied to the treatment of the eye. An optician knows nothing at 
all about the eyes and in many instances ruins the eyes of innocent peo- 
ple by fitting them with magnifying glasses which are injurious to the 
eyes. I know what I am writing about in this article, because I have 
had personal experience. As stated above, in view of the fact that our 
membership suffer largely from eye trouble, I trust that the informa- 
tion contained in this article may be helpful. 


N the request of the joint council of Chicago, who acted on the 
O request of Local Union No. 723, Soda and Mineral Water Drivers 

of Chicago, I held a conference with the representatives of the 
Brewery Workers’ International Union in the city of Chicago. Local 
Union No. 723 claim that the men working in the breweries in Chicago, 
which are making beverages from other products outside of cereals, 
so-called soft drinks, which are not brewed, that the brewery drivers 
continue to haul those soft drinks, such as lemon soda, pop, called Green 
Liver, and numerous other beverages. After several hours spent in dis- 
cussing the matter, it was agreed that in the breweries where they still 
continued to brew 51 per cent. of their products, said products being 
strictly brewed beverages, that all of the drivers in that building would 
come under their jurisdiction. In further explanation, I desire to say 
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that should the Anheuser-Busch Brewery of St. Louis, who are mak- 
ing Bevo, decide to throw out the Bevo and make some other kind of 
beverage, such as Appello, lemon phosphate, or some similar drink, 
that the drivers then would belong to us. Bevo is a brewed extract, 
which is brewed exactly the same as beer and ale. It is run through 
vats, and after going through all the different manufacturing processes 
that beer was put through prior to the establishment of prohibition, 
then after it is manufactured the alcohol is extracted from it. The 
brewery workers who formerly brewed beer and ale still brew Bevo, 
and the brewery workers’ representatives contend that this is brewed 
beer and that they are entitled to the men just the same, and our In- 
ternational has not yet argued the point with them, but this we have 
done, and for the information of our membership we want them to 
know that we have agreed that in all soft drink establishments that the 
inside workers all belong to the Brewery Workers, except, of course, 
those who are covered by other legitimate International Unions, such 
as firemen and engineers—we have nothing to say about those—but 
that all drivers of soft drink wagons, such as pop, sarsparilla, soda and 
mineral water come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. In the case of a brewery manu- 
facturing 49 per cent. soft drinks and 51 per cent. brewed stuff, or so- 
salled near beer, which is extracted from cereals, that all of those driv- 
ers will come under the jurisdiction of the Brewery Workers. In the 
case where 51 per cent. of the manufacture of the breweries is soft 
drink stuff, or liquids not made from cereals, and 49 per cent. made 
from cereals, then all of those drivers would come under our jurisdic- 
tion. It is very easy to find out from the books of the brewery what 
the per cent. of the manufactured products are. I trust that our mem- 
bership will understand this agreement and that it will be closely ob- 
served everywhere, as we have every reason to believe that the repre- 
sentatives of the Brewery Workers will also carry it out to the letter, 
and in the hope of solving the question of jurisdiction between the two 
organizations, we are confident that it will end definitely any jurisdic- 
tional questions for the present and future. 


Even the lowest estimate of the to keep up with rising prices. What 
increase in living costs since 1913 then of unorganized workers? 
leaves union wages still consider- Their lot is a hard one, but not’ 
ably behind in the race, which early as hard as it would have 
ought at least put a final damper een . ig pe og had been or- 
on reckless statements about high %@n1zed to a oe fight, for it is 
wages being responsible for high C?™mon knowledge that rising 
living costs union wage scales invariably force 

Organized workers have been up the wages of unorganized work- 

‘ : ers. 
compelled to struggle to keep The figures just made public 
wages somewhere near advancing 43 oN pee rv iad 
prices in order to maintain living Heep : a Pptewtie 
standards. It has been a hard a et oe eee 
fight. It is not ended by any tion and the great value of it. 


means. 


It is worth noting that even or- The power of the union label is 
ganized workers have not been able _ proved by its progress. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


The following is a copy of a let- 
ter, one of the hundreds which we 
have received from central bodies 
in answer to a request which we 
sent out that organized workers 
and their friends help us in our 
struggle against the Jewel Tea 
Company. At this writing no set- 
tlement has been reached. Keep 
up your efforts everywhere so that 
we may impress upon the officials 
of the Jewel Tea Company the 
necessity of giving our Interna- 
tional Union a square deal. 


Richmond, Va., March 6, 1920. 
Jewel Tea Company, Chicago, IIl.: 

Dear Sirs—We are asking that 
you settle your grievances with the 
International Teamsters’ and 
Chauffeurs’ Union of America. We 
have a great many union men in 
this city patronizing the product of 
your stores, and our union earned 
money cannot be turned to those 
establishments that do not treat 
fair with organized labor. Hence 
this letter, get in with the spirit of 
the times, live and let live. 

Very truly yours, 

Central Trades and Labor Council, 

ROSCOE B. GREENWAY, 

Secretary. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and. Brother—Your let- 
ter under date of February 16th 
received, thanking you for the in- 
formation given in same. I am 
pleased to say that Local No. 699 
has been very successful in their 
1920 wage scale. The sliding scale 
was not satisfactory to the trans- 
fer men, as they claimed that the 
men themselves would not be satis- 


fied at one receiving more than the 
other, just what I wanted when we 
drew up the agreement. The agree- 
ment we have now is a minimum 
wage of six dollars per day, irre- 
spective of what the men drive. We 
have this agreement signed for one 
year from March 7th. We have 
also been successful in getting a 
signed agreement for the milk 
drivers for a flat scale of $42 per 
week, milk, butter and eggs at cost 
price, and a week’s vacation every 
six months on pay. We are fully 
confident of getting $6.00 per day 
for the fuel men this week and also 
the bakery drivers. I am confident 
in the near future of every man 
in Local No. 699 receiving $6.00 
per day and the eight-hour day, 
which will give us wages and con- 
ditions second to none in Washing- 
ton or Oregon. Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam are nearly 100 per cent. 
organized now and signing up new 
firms right along. This local had 
made great strides the last year. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
W. BONALLO, 
Secretary Local No. 699. 
March 7, 1920. 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 


Ir. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to get a little informa- 
tion and to let you know how Local 
No. 307 is getting along. I have 
read in the monthly Journal of the 
Jewel Tea Company strike. I have 
issued orders to all drivers not to 
haul for the Jewel Tea Company, 
thinking it was the correct thing 
to do, as our brothers were on 
strike against the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany. 
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Now, Brother President Guy C. 
Barlow, of the Barlow Bros. Trans- 
fer Company, think we are mak- 
ing trouble for him and going 
against International orders. He 
says they have been on strike for 
nearly two years and have not won 
out yet and the strike should be 
ealled off. I promptly told him I 
thought our International could 
take care of itself. 

Now, if I have done the wrong 
thing in ordering the men to re- 
fuse to handle the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany freight and not to buy any of 
their products, I wish to be noti- 
fied by you of same. While he was 
president of Local No. 307 it was 
all right to call firms unfair, even 
when he did not have a just cause 
to. Now, because he is the one 
hauling for the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany it is a different matter. I 
hope to hear from you soon on the 
above case. We did not have any 
trouble in getting the contracts 
signed for this year for $5, eight 
hours. Our bosses were all well 
satisfied with the 1920 agreement. 


I also wish to state that after 
three years of struggle in trying to 
line up the Cheyenne Creamery 
Company we have succeeded both 
in getting all drivers to become 
members of our local and getting 
an agreement signed by the com- 
pany. Our local is gettine along 
nicely, and the membership is in- 
creasing every meeting. We have 
the honor of being one of the 
strongest locals in Cheyenne. We 
are going to have a base ball team 
this summer and maybe we can 
take up the challenge of the Boston 
local who last summer through our 
Journal challenged any local of our 
International. 

I am sorry that when our audi- 
tor from headquarters was through 
here last year that we could not 
meet him on account of the “flu” 
ban here. Our local books are al- 
ways up to date and are always 
open for inspection. While read- 


ing about your trip to Europe in 
our Journal, I must say so far it 
must have been some troublesome 
trip, although, in a way, it must 
have also been interesting. 
Yours for a larger and more 
prosperous International Union. 
Yours fraternally, 
NICHOLAS RICH, President, 
Local No. 307. 
February 19, 1920. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Acting under instructions from 
General President Tobin, on Fri- 
day, February 18th, Organizer Gil- 
lespie and Ashton, representing 
our International Union, in con- 
junction with a committee from 
the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, met in conference at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
building in Washington, D. C., with 
a committee representing the 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany, comprising Mr. George Tay- 
lor, president, New York City, and 
the general managers, Mr. Gwynn 
of Buffalo, Mr. Baker of Los An- 
geles, Mr. Chase of St. Louis, Mr. 
Smith of Cleveland and Mr. Hock- 
ad: y of Washington, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating and perfecting 
a national agreement covering 
rules and regulations to protect the 
employes after expiration of fed- 
eral control March 1, 1920. 

After two weeks of continuous 
conference and argumentation 
from every angle an agreement 
consisting of ninety-three sections 
was signed, preserving and contin- 
uing in effect the eight-hour work- 
ing day and time and one-half for 
all overtime after eight hours. It 
also provides machinery for all 
grievances to be taken up and set- 
tled by representatives of the em- 
ployes and officials of the express 
company. It provides for seven 
holidays, and if the exigencies of 
the service require men to work on 
Christmas day, they must get 
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another day off with pay in lieu 
thereof. 

The seniority rule for all em- 
ployes is recognized, and they are 
given the right to bid for any bulle- 
tined position vacant in the service, 
and their seniority starts from the 
time they were employed by the 
old line companies up to the in- 
corporation of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

In the vehicle department all 
chauffeurs, drivers and _ helpers 
have the right, through their ac- 
credited representatives, to take up 
with the local officials any inequali- 
ties, regulations or changes in the 
service considered beneficial, as 
working conditions in all cities are 
not identical. Any employe re- 
quired to give bond, the same shall 
be paid for by the company. 

The Esch-Cummins railroad bill 
returning the transportation lines 
to private control provided that the 
consolidation of the numerous ex- 
press companies into the Ameri- 


can Railway Express Company is 


not in violation of the Sherman 
law, and therefore the 70,000 ex- 
press employes of the United 
States are under one control and 
protected by a national working 
agreement guaranteeing the eight- 
hour day and time and one-half for 
overtime, and it is the first time in 
the history of the express com- 
panies they ever signed a _ trade 
union agreement. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last meeting I was asked to send 
you a few lines for the Magazine 
so that your readers will know that 
the Vancouver milk peddlers are 
alive and well. It is just over a 
year since they organized. During 
that time they secured a closed 
shop agreement with the largest 
shops in the city, and at present 


have only one firm that is on the 
outside, and his men are too scared 
to join anything. As he only em- 
ploys about ten drivers we are not 
worrying a lot, as they will wake 
up one day. 

We have got the six-day week 
principle going. All the inside help 
get one day a week off, and the 
drivers get a week’s holiday every 
six weeks, and the wages are very 
fair, considering things all around 
us. We are now drawing up a new 
scale, and do not anticipate any 
trouble getting same through, as 
we are asking a very moderate in- 
crease. We have started a death 
benefit to all members six months 
in the union. Fortunately we have 
not yet had any claims. We had 
our first social this month and it 
was a whist drive and dance. A 
big crowd turned up and congratu- 
lations were freely given, several 
visitors saying they had no idea 
the milk drivers and dairy em- 
ployes were such a nice bunch 
(mostly ladies said this). Since 
then the chest measurement of 
the members has visibly expanded, 
and they are now talking about a 
moonlight excursion in the summer 
Trusting you will find room for 
this, 

BIRT SHOWLER, Secretary. 

February 20, 1920. 


Some retail shoe dealers in New 
York make a profit of $4.00 a pair 
on shoes. They pay $6.50 for a 
pair that sells to the consumer for 
$10.50. 

Federal Food Administrator 
Williams dug up these figures. He 
says he found that this $10.50 pair 
of shoes cost $5.48 to make, an in- 
crease of $1.04 over last fall. The 
factory selling price of $6.50 is an 
increase of $1.25 over the price 
last fall. 

These are interesting figures, if 
you eare for figures along with 
your ham and egg sandwich. 
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Individuals writing in to the Editor requesting that they be sent 
the Journal, that they are members in good standing in certain local 
unions, must not feel offended if no attention is paid to their communi- 
cation by the Editor, because the Editor does not know whether or not 
the statement contained in the communication is a fact. It is necessary 
that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local union send in the names and 
addresses of individuals so that the Editor may know that the individuals 
desiring the Magazine are members in good standing. You can under- 
stand that the Editor does not know the individual members of our 
organization, and that any one could write saying that he is a member 
in good standing in a certain local, even though he may not belong to 
the organization. Therefore, so that we may have absolute evidence 
on the case, it is necessary that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
send in the names and addresses of members desirous of receiving the 
Magazine each month. Also when the individual member changes 
his address he should notify the Secretary of his local union and request 
the Secretary to send in the change in address immediately to the gen- 
eral office. We are having considerable trouble with the post office de- 
partment because members fail to notify the secretaries and secretaries 
fail to notify us, and the Journal keeps on going to the old address, and, 
of course, is not delivered, and after several days in the mails is re- 
turned to this office, and notice then comes from the post office that we 
cease sending the Journal. You can understand that when there are 
hundreds of similar cases for hundreds of publications what an enor- 
mous amount of work it means for the post office department, and is it 
any wonder that the post office department objects to having papers sent 
to the wrong address? Therefore, help us, and also help your govern- 
ment by notifying us through your secretary when you change your 
address. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unton to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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